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Round Towers of Ireland. 


HO has not heard of the Round 
Towers of Ireland; and yet who 
has been able to solve the mystery 
which hangs over their origin and 

the purpose of their erection ? 

Of these towers, 107 are known to 
have existed; but probably there were 
many more. Some are still perfect, 
others are in ruins. They bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to each other, seeming, 
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therefore, to have had the same object 
in view; yet there were many minute 
points of difference. Some were but 40 
feet high; others 60, 80, and one 120 
feet. The common height is about 80 
or 90 feet. Most of them were of a cy- 
lindrical form, and were covered with 
a conical roof. They were generally 
divided into three stories, with a window 
to each. ‘The door of entrance was from 
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6 to 24 feet from the ground ; but how 
this was reached is not known. 

In some cases, these towers were built 
of hewn stone, nicely laid in mortar; in 
others, the stones are merely hammered ; 
in others still, they are small, and of all 
shapes, but always firmly cemented by 
mortar, nearly as hard as the rock itself. 

That these towers are very ancient, is 
clear from the fact that when Ireland 
was first invaded by the English, in the 
12th century, they were then deemed 
antiquities, and no one was able to tell 
their origin or design. Some have been 
used as towers and belfries of churches ; 
but these churches were built in later 
times, and this use of the towers was 
evidently but an adaptation of old struc- 
tures to new purposes. The fact “that 
near these towers, in most cases, ancient 
churches, or their remains, are found, has 
led to the belief that they were ecclesi- 
astical structures, erected by the early 
Christians of Ireland. This idea is ex- 
ploded by the circumstance that no such 
buildings have ever been known to be 
erected in any other part of the world, in 
connection with the Christian religion ; 
nor is it possible to conjecture for what 
object, as part of Christian worship, they 
could have been designed. 

The best opinion, on the subject, seems 
to be this: that these towers were erected 
by the Pheenicians or Carthaginians, who 
are known to have had settlements in 
Ireland before the Christian era; or that 
they were built by the remote Irish, who 
bore the name of Scoti, and who were of 
Asiatic origin. The object of these build- 
ings, on this supposition, was the preser- 
vation of the sacred fire, kindled in hon- 
or of Bel, or Baal, a heathen divinity of 
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the East, and who is known to have been 
worshipped in Ireland. Indeed, to the 
present day, some of the religious rites 
of the Irish are evidently but the perpet- 
uation of the ceremonies of their ances. 
tors, turned from their pagan origin and 
blended with Catholic observances. 

This view of the origin and object of 
the round towers is strongly confirmed 
by the fact that in their vicinity are stil] 
to be found the well-known relics of an- 
cient paganism, such as the sun-stone, 
the cromlech, the fire-house, the spring of 
sacred water, necessary in mystic rites, 
&c. To this it may be added, that in 
Persia and India, where _fire-worship 
originated, and has had its most extensive 
and enduring seat, there are towers of 
various forms and sizes, ascribed, in their 
origin, to this species of idolatry. It is 
probable, therefore, that the early settlers 
of Ireland, brought from Asia, their origi- 
nal country, ideas of religion, which be- 
came modified in the course of ages, but 
which, still remaining essentially the same, 
displayed themselves in the structures 
which we have described. 

The fact that Christian churches, or 
their remains, are found near these tow- 
ers in Ireland, does not controvert the 
opinion we express, as, in the first place, 
they are evidently more modern than the 
towers themselves, and are of a different 
style of architecture ; and, moreover, we 
know that the early Christians often chose, 
as the seat of their churches, the very 
sites on which paganism had reared its 
structures, and frequently adapted the 
structures themselves to the purposes of 
Christian worship. In truth, this fact, to 
which we here allude, rather confirms 
than opposes the theory we have adopted. 
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Alum. 


LUM is an earthy salt, with which most 

people are acquainted. Perhaps our 
young‘readers remember it only as a 
remedy for sore mouth, in which it is 
very useful ; but it is employed for many 
other purposes. It is used in making 
what are called Jake colors; in dyeing, 
calico-printing, leather-dressing, candle- 
making, phosphorus-making, and in many 
medical preparations. A great deal of 
it is used, and therefore the means for 
obtaining it are extensive. 

Alum is found in a native state only in 
small quantities ; but it occurs mixed with 
other substances. In Italy, it is found in 
the form of alum-stone; and from this 
alum is extensively manufactured there. 

In England and Scotland, extensive 
beds of alum-slate are found; and from 
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these vast quantities of alum are made. 
In Yorkshire, there is a bed 30 miles long, 
and in some places the cliffs rise to the 
height of 750 feet. Near the fine old 
town of Whitby, in Yorkshire, is an ex- 
tensive alum mine, which was opened in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, and has 
been constantly wrought since that time. 
Here a great number of persons labor 
under ground; and they may be seen at 
work carrying lanterns on their heads, 
for the purpose of lighting the gloomy 
recesses of the mine. 

The mode of proceeding in the making 
of alum is this: A quantity of the alum- 
slate is collected and mixed with fuel, 
which is set on fire. The combustion 
reduces the slate to a kind of ashy heap ; 
this is mixed with water, forming a lye, 
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which produces a compound or solution 
of the earthy salt. Potash is added to 
this, and the alum crystals are thence 
formed. It requires 130 tons of the slate 
to make one of pure alum. 
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Near Glasgow, n Scotland, alum is 
also largely manufactured. The mate. 
rial from which it is made, and the pro- 
cess adopted in the manufacture, are 
nearly the same as those described. 
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The Brahmins. 


HE division of the people of India or 
Hindostan into castes has long been 
the subject of curiosity with other 
nations. ‘This state of things existed 

ages ago, even in the time of Alexander, 
300 years before Christ, when India first 
became known to Europe. Though 
some changes have taken place in this 
long period, yet society continues essen- 
tially the same. 

The sacred writings of Hindostan rec- 





ognize four pure castes, called Brahmins, 
Cshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. The 
true origin of this singular division is 
unknown. It has been conjectured to 
have arisen from conquest, the three first 
castes, at an early date, having subju- 
gated the other, and, elevating them- 
selves, reduced the other to a degraded 
station. But this is uncertain. In mod- 
ern times, we find the institution of castes 
firmly established in the religion, laws, 
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and habits of the country; and, with a 
view to give it sanctity in the eyes of the 
people, the priests have introduced the 
following story of its origin into their 
sacred writings : — 

“In the first creation by Brahma, (the 
great deity of the Hindoo religion,) Brah- 
manas proceeded with the Veda, (the 
Hindoo Bible,) then issued from the 
mouth of Brahma. From his arms 
Cshatriyas came; from his thigh, Vais- 
yas; from his foot, Sudras.” This story 
indicates the rank of the several castes. 
The Brahmins had a great inclination for 
divine sciences, and became the priests 
and lawgivers of the land; the Cshat- 
riyas had great strength, and became 
protectors, that is, soldiers; the Vaisyas 
had energy and enterprise, and became 
merchants and husbandmen; the Sudras 
were of a servile nature, and were doomed 
to the lowest offices of society. Thus 
the several classes had their fixed occu- 
pations, and thus went on for ages, never 
marrying with one another, and not even 
eating with each other. As we have said, 
within the last half century some changes 
have taken place, but still no radical 
modification of the system has been effected. 

The disposition on the part of some 
men to usurp authority over others, is 
not confined to one age or country; it 
is, indeed, to be found every where. 
And when one class has gained an as- 
cendancy, they are always found to ex- 
ercise their power in a despotic manner. 
The history of the Christian religion 
teaches us that priests, assuming to act 
by divine appointment, have not only 
enslaved the minds of men, but claimed 
to hold dominion over their lives and 
their property. We know that these 





priests have doomed the bodies of those 
who rejected their authority to the flames, 
and pronounced upon their souls eternal 
damnation. We know that, at the pres- 
ent day, the leading Christian church 
holds the doctrine that no man has a 
right to form his own opinions upon re- 
ligion ; that mental freedom is not man’s 
birthright; that he is bound to bow his 
understanding to the church, and accept 
its dogmas with an obedient heart. In 
other words, the priests of one church 
claim that God has given to them the 
right to furnish the faith of mankind, and 
that whosoever thinks for himself, in op- 
position to them, is condemned of God! 

While we know that such things have 
been and still are, — not in pagan lands, 
but in enlightened Christendom, —let us 
not be amazed that the priests of Hindos- 
tan claim also to rule over the minds of 
their countrymen by divine appointment ; 
nor let us be too harsh in expressing con- 
tempt of the people who tamely submit 
to be the dupes and slaves of an artful 
and corrupt priesthood. Could we not 
find examples quite as degrading near at 
hand, and in our own time ? 

The Brahmins are regarded by the 
Hindoos as the most exalted part of man- 
kind : their duty is to teach the vedas, or 
sacred writings, to meditate upon religious 
subjects, and to perform religious offices. 
This is the theory of their duty; but, in 
practice, they are too often licentious and 
corrupt, using their power for the basest 
purposes. ‘Their property and persons 
are held sacred; they live chiefly by the 
contributions of society; and they are 
generally the possessors of knowledge 
and learning, which they keep from the 
mass. Such is the awful reverence en- 
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tertained for the Brahmins, that, if they 
commit the greatest crimes, they cannot 
be punished, except by banishment. 
Even kings are required to treat them 
with respect. The curse of a Brahmin 
is supposed to be sufficient to doom men 
to eternal punishment, and even gods to 
a state of misery. 

This must be regarded as only the gen- 
eral state of things, in respect to the Brah- 
mins. The British in India and mis- 
sionaries have extended the boundaries 
of knowledge, and, with the spread of 
light, the absurd and monstrous claims of 
the Brahmins are necessarily diminished. 
Some of them have departed from the 
paths of ancient usage, and the awful 
respect of the people for those who claim 
to be divine is slowly passing away. 


—_ 


LIE is an untruth; something said 

with an intention to deceive. Some 

lie in order to cover a fault, and in 

the hope of escaping punishment. 
Some lie for the purpose of causing mirth. 
Others lie that those to whom they speak 
may act differently from what they would 
if they knew the real truth. 

Now, a lie is a sin against God and 
against man. ‘The God of truth, who can- 
not lie, has solemnly declared, “ Lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord ; but they 
that deal truly are his delight.” And 
again, “* A lying tongue is loathsome, and 
cometh to shame.” In the Bible, several 
instances are given in which God has 
brought to shame and death those who 
have been guilty of lying. 

But great mischief is often done to men 
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by lying. ‘As a madman who casteth 
firebrands, arrows, and death, so is the 
man that deceiveth his neighbor, and 
saith, ‘Am I not in sport?’” Truth 
between man and man is the great bond 
of peaceful society. If one may tell a 
lie, so may another. Thus there might 
be mutual falsehood, and then confidence 
would be exchanged for suspicion, and 
happiness for misery. 

Hence we should say only that which 
is true, and promise only that which we 
mean to perform. He who is accus. 
tomed to utter lies will soon be thought 
unworthy of credit even should he speak 
the truth; and he who does not consider 
himself bound by his promise cannot be 
called an honest man. As to those cases 
in which we have done wrong, we had 
better bear reproach, and even punish- 
ment, than add to our crime the utterance 
of a wilful lie. 

—— 


}PocH.— The principal epocns are, 
the creation, 4004 B. C.; the flood, 
2348; the birth of Abraham, 1996; 
the conquest of Canaan, 1451; the 

taking of Troy, 1184; the finishing of 
Solomon’s Temple, 1104; the first 
Olympiad, 776; the building of Rome, 
753; the era of Nabonassar, 747; the 
founding of the Persian empire by Cyrus, 
559; the death of Alexander, 323; the 
death of Cesar, 44 B. C.; the birth of 
Christ, 0, or commencement of the Chris- 
tian era; the Hegira of Mahomet, 622 
A. C. 
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Next to acquiring good friends, the 
best acquisition is useful books. 
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Adventures in Japan, by Michael Kastoff. 


[Concluded from p. 139.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


couLD not sleep that night for think- 

ing of Kisnicy, and picturing to my- 

self what a sensation would be caused 

among the young sparks of Jedo when 
the story of the match came out. Then 
my thoughts reverted to the ceremonies 
of the marriage, which, among the Jap- 
anese, are very pompous and showy, and 
even strange and ridiculous to our appre- 
hensions; but these I have not room to 
describe. However, I was determined 
not to allow my wife’s teeth to be black- 
ened, although fashion commanded it. 
I thought to make an agreement with 
her, half in joke, that if she would allow 
me-the control of her teeth, I would 
never claim the command of her tongue, 
which is certainly giving a lady the best 
of the bargain. Furthermore, I was re- 
solved to set my face against the practice 
of pulling out the eyebrows, which many 
of the fair sex are fond of doing, to make 
themselves irresistible. 

When a young lady is married, all her 
toys and playthings, which have been 
carefully kept from her infancy for this 
purpose, are thrown into the fire, and she 
is presented with a spinning-wheel and 
distaff, to remind her of her household 
duties.. At the birth of every child, a 
tree is planted in the garden, where it 
grows till the individual is married, when 
it is cut down and made into chests and 
boxes for holding clothes and other things 
prepared for the new-married couple. 
In domestic life, the Japanese women in 
general do not shrink from being seen, 





as among many Asiatic nations. They 
are treated by their equals with great re- 
spect, and distinguish themselves by much 
reserve and modesty. 

But, while I was felicitating myself 
upon my good fortune, and planning 
schemes of future happiness with my 
Japanese bride, a lamentable disappoint- 
ment was at hand. The day was fixed 
for the marriage, and my wedding suit 
actually bespoken, when, on a certain 
morning, I was waited upon by a banjo, 
with a posse of officers, and informed 
that I must immediately pack up my 
effects and leave Jedo forever! I was 
thunderstruck at the news, and demand- 
ed an explanation. The banjo stated 
that he was sorry not to be able to grati- 
fy me so far; but all he knew was, that 
he had received an order from court to 
convey me, without delay, to Nangasaki, 
and hand me over to the Dutch opper- 
hoofd at that place, to be shipped out of 
the country. 

The cause of this unexpected turn of 
affairs, as I subsequently learned, was 
this. The story of my intended mar- 
riage had got abroad in the city, and, as 
I expected, had made an immense deal 
of talk. All the quidnuncs and tattlers 
in Jedo had it at the end of their tongues. 
The report that a Russian was about to 
marry a Japanese heiress was sufficiently 
novel to cause ‘some speculation; but 
such exaggerations were added to the 
facts by popular rumor, that the story 
had assumed a most portentous aspect, 
and excited great alarni at court. 

Some people believed that I was Ad- 











miral Tchitchagoff, who had come to 
spy out the country, in order that I might 
bring a Russian fleet into the bay of Jedo, 
and blow up the imperial palace. Others 
thought I was Prince Muschkin Puschkin, 
with a strong box of money to hire a 
band of followers and stir up a rebellion ; 
and others again were certain that I was 
the emperor Alexander in disguise! All 
agreed that I was a very dangerous per- 
son, and ought to be taken care of. I 
was strongly of opinion that some disap- 
pointed rival had set these reports in 
circulation, with the hopes of breaking 
off the match ; and my suspicions rested 
upon an old courtier named Nipnosey, 
who was once a suitor to my little 
charmer, but was rejected by her be- 
cause he had learned to take snuff of a 
Dutchman. I never passed this fellow 
in the street, after my engagement with 
Kisnicy, but he gave me a look like a 
vinegar barrel ; and I shall believe, to my 
dying day, that I lost a wife and a for- 
tune by his means. 

But what could I do? Nothing, but 
submit. I sent immediately for good old 
Stumpito, who shed a cascade of tears on 
hearing of the catastrophe. I desired 
him to bear my last sighs to his adorable 
daughter, and assure her that I should 
remember her among the snows of Mus- 
covy, and weep over our separation as 
long as I had an eye in my head. — What 
signify many words in the relation of this 
dismal part of the story? I never saw 
the sweet creature more; and she is now 
the wife of a happy husband of her own 
nation. But Nipnosey did not get her, 
and that is some comfort. 

My luggage was soon packed, and I 
was handed into a norimon which the 
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officers had brought for that purpose, 
These fellows were all very civil, and 
made abundance of apologies for what 
they did in the discharge of their duty, 
Seeing me to be much cast down by this 
unexpected blow, they used their utmost 
endeavors to cheer me. ‘They related a 
variety of pleasant stories, and pointed 
out to me the beautiful prospects upon 
the road. When we alighted to dine or 
pass the night, they were very studious 
to please me in the selection of the lodg. 
ing and food. I took notice that every inn 
had a handsome garden, surrounded by 
white walls. Neatness and convenience 
were visible in all the arrangements. | 
understood it to be a strict rule that the 
guest must leave the rooms as clean as he 
finds them, so that no person ever quits an 
inn or lodging-place till he has seen his 
apartment put into proper order, well 
swept and washed. It would be regarded 
as an act not only of impoliteness, but 
almost of dishonesty, if the smallest speck 
of dirt were left behind. 

As it is necessary for me to bring my 
narrative rapidly to a close, I must omit 
the incidents of my journey to Nangasaki, 
in the course of which almost every thing 
I saw tended to increase my admiration 
of the populousness of this country, and 
the industry, skill, enterprise, civility, and 
excellent order of the inhabitants. In 
spite of my attachment to my own home, 
I could have passed years in Japan with 
pleasure. After a journey of about three 
weeks, we reached Nangasaki. This 
city stands on a bay in the southern ex- 
tremity of the Japanese territory, and is 
the only place at which foreigners are 
allowed to hold any intercourse with the 
subjects of the empire, the only nations 
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admitted to that privilege being the Dutch 
and Chinese. 

On my arrival, I was immediately 
transferred to the Dutch factory of Dezi- 
ma, situated on a little island in the har- 
bor. Here I remained till the annual 
Dutch packet ship arrived from Batavia, 
and took passage in her on her return. 
The remainder of my story, up to the 
time of my reaching home, may possibly 
be given to the world at some future pe- 
riod; but here I close my narrative of 
adventures in Japan. 

My readers will not be displeased with 
a general view of the Japanese empire, 
which will render my description of this 
interesting country complete. The em- 
pire of Japan consists of a number of 
islands, which lie opposite to the coast of 
China, Tartary, and Corea, in about the 
same latitude with Spain and Italy. The 
whole country is extremely diversified, 
and consists of scarcely any thing else 
than mountains, hills, and valleys, a large 
plain being a thing unknown here. The 
coasts are rocky and mountainous, and 
washed by a very turbulent, stormy sea. 
The greater part of the harbors are entire- 
ly unknown to the Europeans ; and the few 
with which any foreigners are acquainted, 
appear to be so beset by rocks and shoals 
as to render the navigation in their neigh- 
borhood extremely dangerous. 

Many of the high mountains are over- 
grown with wood ; others aré cultivated 
in terraces, one above the other, to their 
very tops. The soil is naturally barren ; 
but, in consequence of the wonderful in- 
dustry and agricultural skill of the inhab- 
itants, it is made to be very productive. 
The climate is moist and temperate, for 
the most part, and the violent heats of 
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summer are relieved by refreshing sea 
breezes. Abundance of rain falls every 
year. Thunder-storms and hurricanes 
are frequent, and earthquakes not un- 
common. 

The Japanese, in their persons, are 
well-shaped and active; they are stout- 
limbed, but their strength is not equal to 
that of the people of Northern Europe. 
Their skin is of a yellowish color all over, 
sometimes inclining to brown, and some- 
times to white. The lower class of peo- 
ple, who, in summer, work with the 
greater part of the body bare, are tanned 
very deeply. Ladies of distinction, who 
seldom go into the open air, have very 
fair complexions. The distinguishing 
feature of this people is their eyes, which 
are smaller, narrower, and sunk deeper 
in the heaa, than those of Europeans, 

I have already particularized many 
traits in the moral character of the Japa- 
nese : for the rest, I will say that frugali- 
ty maintains a preéminent rank in Japan. 
It is a virtue as highly esteemed in the 
imperial palace as in the poorest cottage. 
In consequence of this, the middling 
classes of people are contented with their 
little pittance, and the accumulated stores 
of the rich are not dissipated in wanton 
luxury. For this reason, scarcity and 
famine are strangers in the land, and 
hardly a beggar is to be found among 
the millions of this great empire. The 
people, in general, are neither parsimo- 
nious nor avaricious, and have a great 
detestation of gluttony and drunkenness. 

The Japanese are remarkable for hon- 
esty: perhaps there is no other nation 
among whom so few thefts are committed : 
highway robberies are totally unknown. 
Justice is held sacred all over the country ; 
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the emperor is never known to commit 
any act of oppression; nor is any in- 
stance to be found in history, ancient or 
modern, of his having shown any am- 
bition to extend his territories by con- 
quest. The history of Japan affords 
numerous instances of the heroism of the 
people in the defence of their country 
against foreign invaders, but not one in- 
stance of their encroachment upon the 
land or property of others. 

If we consider the general diffusion of 
knowledge among them, we must pro- 
nounce the Japanese to be the most en- 
lightened people in the world. I do not 
mean that the most learned man among 
them knows as much as the most learned 
European; but that knowledge is more 
widely diffused in Japan than elsewhere. 
Every Japanese is able to read and write, 
and knows the laws of his country, which 
are seldom changed, and the most im- 
portant of which are publicly exposed on 
large tables in the towns and villages. In 
agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, the 
fishery, the manufacture of silk and 
woollen stuffs, porcelain, and varnished 
utensils, they are not at all inferior to the 
Europeans. They are well acquainted 
with the art of mining and working met- 
als. Cabinet-making and turning they 
understand to perfection, and they are 
admirably skilled in the manufacture of all 
articles belonging to domestic economy. 
Books are very abundant, and universally 
read. In 1781, a bookseller at Jedo pub- 
lished an encyclopedia in 639 volumes, 
and another work in 1000 volumes. 

The Japanese people are well ac- 
quainted with the history and geography 
of their own country: the reading of his- 





torical works is their favorite amusement. 
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But, with the exception of their professed- 
ly learned men and officers of rank in 
the government, they have very confined 
notions of the rest of the world. They 
consider the histories of all other nations 
except the Chinese, as useless and unwor-. 
thy of their attention. They ask why 
they should concern themselves about 
the tales which every nation has invented 
out of vanity. The policy of the Japa- 
nese government requires them to hinder 
the people from obtaining a knowledge of 
foreign manners and customs that they 
may avoid the corruptions which these 
would be likely to introduce. The great 
object of the Japanese government is to 
secure to the people the blessings of 
peace, tranquillity, and abundance; and 
in no other part of the world is this object 
so completely attained. 

I have already observed that, in their 
intercourse with each other, the Japanese, 
of every rank, are extremely polite. 
Their constant good-humor and polished 
behavior attest the real civilization of the 
people. In all my acquaintance with 
them, I never knew of such a thing as a 
quarrel, or heard any abusive language. 
I often witnessed disputes among them; 
but these were always conducted with the 
most admirable temper and moderation. 
What is still more extraordinary, although 
many individuals among them are pos- 
sessed of immense riches, yet these are 
regarded by the mass of the people with- 
out the slightest envy. Should any rich 
man fall into poverty, or any nobleman 
incur disgrace at court, by an unhappy 
accident, they are neither of them the less 
respected for their misfortune. 

The government of Japan is in its form 
an absolute monarchy, but in substance, 
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it is a government of fixed and immutable 
laws. There are two sovereigns — the 
ecclesiastical and the political head of the 
empire. The former is called the dairt, 
or mikado, and is a sort of pope. He 
lives constantly shut up in his palace at 
Miaco, and the ceremonies connected with 
his sacred office would seem to be worse 
than slavery. He is never permitted to 
touch the earth, lest he should be defiled ; 
when he moves from place to place, 
therefore, he is carried upon the shoulders 
of men. Even his hair, beard, and nails, 
are cut only when he is asleep. He is 
obliged to sit for the greater part of the 
day upon his throne, with the crown upon 
his head, and immovable as a statue. 
No dish that he eats or drinks from can 
be used a second time, either by himself 
or any other person, so that his whole 
crockery service of plates, dishes, cups, 
and saucers, must be broken every day. 
They take care, however, that he uses 
cheap crockery. 

The political emperor is called Cubo 
Sama, or Ziogoon; he resides in his 
palace at Jedo. He goes once in seven 
years to visit the dairi, but carries on 
most of the business of government with- 
out him. The administration of the dif- 
ferent principalities and provinces is ex- 
ercised by the damjos, or princes, of 
which there are more than two hundred. 
Some of these visit the court with a reti- 
nue of above 60,000 persons. The laws 
of the empire are few in number, but 
every city has its own police regulations. 
The emperor’s proclamations are always 
very concise, and to express any doubt of 
the truth or propriety of any thing they 
contain is a capital offence. 

Many of the rights and duties of the 
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Japanese nobility resemble those of the 
old feudal barons of Europe. They are 
obliged to maintain a certain number 
of troops in proportion to their estates. 
Whenever a nobleman builds a house, he 
is obliged to make two gates to it, one of 
which is always very highly ornamented, 
and then cased up till the emperor pays 
him a visit, when it is opened with great 
ceremony, and then shut up forever. 

The population of Japan is variously 
estimated. Some geographers reckon it 
as high as thirty millions. The number 
of towns and villages, as stated in the Jap- 
anese geographies, amounts to 909,858. 
These are mostly built along the great 
roads, and are inhabited principally by 
shopkeepers and artisans. The streets 
are generally narrow, and the houses 
stand very close together. All the rich 
people have large gardens to their houses; 
for the Japanese are very fond of gardens, 
and spare no expense in ornamenting 
them. ‘They have a keen relish for the 
beauties of nature, and are much grati- 
fied with the admiration expressed by 
strangers at the charming landscapes and 
picturesque views exhibited in their coun- 
try. The greatest ornament of the Japa- 
nese houses consists in the extraordinary 
cleanliness they display, and to which all 
ranks very strictly attend. 

No Europeans, except the Dutch, are 
allowed to trade with Japan, or even to 
set foot in the country. In former times, 
the Japanese carried on an extensive 
commerce with the other parts of the 
East. Their ships sailed not only to 
China and the Indian islands, but even to 
Hindostan. But after the troubles which 
accompanied the introduction of Chris- 





tianity into the empire, foreigners were 
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expelled from Japan, with very few ex- 
ceptions. Christianity was extirpated, 
and the Japanese were forbidden by law 
to travel to foreign countries. Since this 
period, which was about two hundred 
years ago, foreigners have not been al- 
lowed to enter the country, except in 
small numbers, and with great precau- 
tions. Japanese ships can now trade 
only to Corea and the Loo Choo Islands, 
because the inhabitants of those regions 
pay tribute, and are considered in some 
measure as Japanese subjects. 

As an instance of the rigor with which 
the prohibitory laws of the Japanese are 
enforced, I will quote the following his- 
torical fact: In 1640, the Portuguese, 
anxious to renew their intercourse with 
Japan, sent a ship from Macao, with two 
ambassadors and a retinue of more than 
seventy persons. On their arrival at 
Nangasaki, they were immediately made 
prisoners, and notice was sent to court. 
Orders were despatched to put them all 
to death. This was done with the ex- 
ception of twelve, who had contrived to 
effect their escape. It must be recollect- 
ed, however, that the hostile feeling against 
the Portuguese was very strong on ac- 
count of the political troubles which these 
people had fomented in Japan during 
their intercourse with that country. At 
the present day, foreign ships, on ap- 
proaching the shores of Japan, are im- 
mediately ordered off, and are not fired 
upon except when they obstinately refuse 
todepart. In many such cases, the Japa- 
nese have furnished the ships with pro- 
visions and water free of expense, and 
even provided boats to tow them to sea ; 
but they systematically resist all attempts 
to open a trade with the country. 

The prevailing religion of Japan is de- 
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rived from India, and is a branch of the 
religion of the Brahmins. There are also 
other creeds, among which are the doc- 
trines of Confucius, and the adoration of 
the heavenly bodies. Every Japanese 
yields strict obedience to the requirements 
of whatever religion he may have em- 
braced. There is no law which forbids 
speaking freely and unreservedly on re- 
ligious subjects, except in the case of 
foreign religions. To attempt to intro- 
duce these into Japan would be a capital 
crime. On the high roads, every moun- 
tain, hill, and cliff is consecrated to some 
divinity, as among the ancient Greeks, 
The difference of religions and sects in 
Japan does not cause the smallest em- 
barrassment. Every citizen has a right 
to profess what faith he pleases, and to 
change it as often jas he thinks fit. The 
Catholic missionaries found the Japanese 
very willing to embrace Christianity ; and 
had these zealous preachers behaved with 
a little more discretion and forbearance, 
the religion of Jesus might at the present 
moment have been firmly established 
among the millions of Japan. 


ee 


RECIOUS STONES.—The precious stones 
are of various colors, and transparent. 
The diamond is white; ruby and 
garnet, different shades of red. Am- 

ethyst is violet; sapphire and torquoise, 
different shades of blue. Emerald, beryl, 
and aqua-marine, are different shades 
of green. The topaz is yellow. The 
stones which are not deemed precious, 
are the opal, cornelian, onyx, sardonyx, 
agate, and jasper. ‘These will all take a 
fine polish; they are of various colors, 
and are used by jewellers for ornaments. 
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The Young Botanist. 


S it is now the season of leaves and 
flowers, we are going to say a few 
words on botany, for the particular 
benefit of our younger readers. 

Every one knows that there are a 

great many plants on the earth. By 
plants I mean all kinds of trees, bushes, 
briers, vines, grasses, weeds, mosses, and 
every thing that produces flowers or fruit. 
Well, how many different kinds of 
plants do you think there are in the 
world? I will tell you. More than ror- 
TY THOUSAND have been already discov- 
ered! These vary in size from the 
smallest mosses to the largest trees. 
And the mosses that grow on rocks, and 
fences, and the trunks of trees, have 
seeds, as well as the larger plants; but 
they are so small that you cannot see 
them with the naked eye. It is neces- 
sary to look at them through a micro- 


scope or magnifying-glass, and then they 
may be seen very distinctly. 

Forty thousand is a great number; but 
there are, no doubt, many more, that have 
never been found, or that are too small 
to be observed. 

Then, again, how many flowers there 
must be of every one of these forty thou- 
sand kinds! 

Take a dandelion, for instance. Can 
you tell how many dandelions you ever 
saw? You have seen large fields yellow 
with them, in the spring. They are 
pretty flowers, too, when examined ; 
much prettier than some that are culti- 
vated in gardens. How many millions 
of them there must be! No person can 
count them all. 

Now, if every one of these forty thou- 
sand kinds consists of as many flowers as 





the dandelion does, what an extraordinary 
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multitude of flowers there must be! We 
cannot, indeed, imagine the number. 

We all know that God makes plants 
to live and grow ; but the manner of their 
growing is very curious. Their life and 
growth are very much like our own. 
The circulation of the blood in the veins 
supports the life of an animal ; the blood 
is formed from what it eats, and it is con- 
tinually carried from the heart to all parts 
of the body; and when it is stopped at 
the heart, the animal immediately dies. 

In the same way the sap is drawn from 
the earth to the roots; and through small 
passages, like the veins in your hand, it 
is conveyed up the body of the tree to all 
the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
If you were to cut off all the little fibres 
of the roots, through which the sap is 
drawn into the tree, the tree would die. 
The tree lives and grows, but it does not 
live and move, as an animal does. 

Then let us consider the uses of plants. 
They are necessary to support life. With- 
out them we should have no food. Our 
bread is made of grain. We eat a great 
many vegetables, and trees produce our 
chief fruits. You may, perhaps, think 
that, if we had no vegetables, we could eat 
meat. But where should we get our 
meat? Cattle, sheep, and hogs, live on 
grass, corn, and potatoes ; they cannot eat 
dirt and stones, any more than we can. 
All animals live on the plants which grow 
on the earth. Shirts and some other parts 
of our dress are linen and cotton; and 
you must understand that these are plants. 
Cotton grows on a small tree. The tree 
bears a pretty blossom: after the blossom 
dies off, it is succeeded by a pod, which 
increases to a considerable size, and, when 
quite ripe, it bursts and displays the cotton. 





Linen is made of the flax plant. Ropes 
are useful; a ship could not be managed 
without them, and they are made of hemp 
or flax. 

But what should we do for houses, 
without trees? We might build parts of 
them of brick or stone, but we could 
hardly be comfortable without boards to 
finish our rooms with. 

And then think how many articles of 
furniture — tables, bureaus, shelves, chairs, 
&c.— are made of wood. Our vehicles, 
carts, wagons, carriages, &c., are also 
of wood; and then as to ships, which 




















enable us to carry on trade between dif- 
ferent countries, these, too, are chiefly 
of wood. 

Besides the food, wood, and clothes, 
which we obtain from plants, many of 
them are very valuable for medicine. 
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The greater part of the medicines in a 
druggist’s shop are made from plants. 
The Indians, as well as some other rude 
tribes, have no other medicine than plants. 

Nature has, no doubt, provided all 
countries with medicine, in the native 
herbs, which is quite sufficient to over- 
come any disease that may exist in them. 
In many countries the poor make use of 
herbs for the cure of diseases, the effects 
of which they have learned by experi- 
ence. ‘This is the case, also, in countries 
where the inhabitants have no education, 
and are quite unacquainted with medical 
science. When they wound themselves, 
they know at once what plants have a 
healing property; or, whén they are ill 
inwardly, which plants will do them good. 

Plants are not only useful and necessa- 
ry for our support, but they are scattered 
over the earth in such variety as to make 





the appearance of them delightful. We 
do not like to look at those things which 
are unpleasant. We should soon be tired 
of gazing at large plains of sand, which 
would surround us if there were no green 
grass, and trees, and beautiful flowers. 
God has given us these things to be pleas- 
ant to our eyes. How bad it would be 
for us if there were nothing to shelter us 
from the sun! It is very delightful to 
sit in the cool shade when we are hot 
and tired, during the heat of summer. 

The description of the nature of 
plants is called botany. Those who un- 
derstand botany are called botanists. 
A great many persons do not know the 
names of plants, because they do not pay 
any attention to them. But if they would 
devote some of their spare time in learn- 
ing something of them, they would find it 
a great enjoyment. 





Division on CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 


All plants are divided into six kinds, 
and each kind is named after the sort of 
places in which they grow. 





The six kinds are these: Alpine, 
hilly, shady, champaign, aquatic, and 
parasitic. 

Alpine plants are those that grow on 
high mountains. 
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Hilly plants are those which grow on 
hills, where they have a dry soil, and are 
exposed to the heat of the sun. 

Shady plants flourish in woods and 
shady places. They cannot bear the 
heat of the sun, but perish when removed 
from the shade of trees. 

Champaign plants grow in low and dry 
plains. 

Aquatic plants live in marshes, wet 
places, and in water. 

Parasitic plants, instead of taking 
root in the earth, grow from the bodies 
and branches of trees. You have seen 
moss growing on trees; it is a parasitic 
plant. So is the mistletoe, and some 
others. 

These six kinds of plants will not grow 
well in any other places than such as their 
names point out. Ifyou were to remove a 
champaign plant to a shady place, it would 
not thrive; and if you were to remove 
a water-lily to a dry garden, it would die. 

Light has a curious effect on plants. 
The leaves of trees always turn outwards 
from the trees themselves towards the 
light. 

Have you not noticed a rose-tree or ge- 
ranium, in a flower-pot, standing against 
the window? If you have, you will re- 
member that every leaf of the plant is 
turned to the window for light. 

If it were possible for plants to grow 
without light, they would have no color. 
Cuttings of cabbages and potatoes, and 
other things, are sometimes thrown into 
a dark cellar, where they sprout out 
and grow; but, instead of being green, 
they are of a delicate white. Potatoes, 
which have been thrown down at the far 
end of a damp, dark cellar, have been 
known to sprout, and the delicate white 





stalks have travelled several yards across 
the ground to reach the light at the door. 
way, and have peeped out and become 
quite green at the crevices. So impor. 
tant is it to their nature to have light. 

Besides the division of plants accord. 
ing to the places in which they grow, 
there is also another arrangement of them, 
according to their natures. They are 
either woody or herbaceous. 


Woody plants are those whose stalks , 


are composed of wood — as trees, bushes, 
shrubs, briers, &c., which are not de. 
stroyed by the winter. 

Herbaceous plants are those whose 
stalks are not composed of wood, but ofa 
soft, vegetable substance, which generally 
perishes every year — as potatoes, tulips, 
dandelions, and all kinds of weeds, &c. 

Plants are also divided into three kinds, 
according to their ages. These are an 
nual, biennial, and perennial. 

Annual plants are those which live 
only one year. They come from the 
seed in the spring, and in autumn die, 
both roots and branches. All plants 
which it is necessary to raise from seeds 
every year are called annual—as cu- 
cumbers, melons, peas, beans, &c. 

Biennial plants live two years. They 
come up in one summer, produce their 
flowers, fruit, or seeds, and die in the 
next summer — as parsnips, cabbages, 
foxglove, hollyhocks, &c. 

Perennial plants live many years. 
They continue to blossom and bear fruit 
and seed year after year. 

The tops of some perennials die off 
every year, and the root only lives —as 
tulips, dandelions, daisies, &c. Others 
do not die, but only lose their leaves — as 
many kinds of trees, bushes, and briers. 
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Gathering 

You can tell how old a tree is, after it 
is sawed down, by counting the number 
of rings that appear on the face of the 
part that is cut. A new coat of wood 
comes on every year, and the tree is just 
as many years old as it has rings. 

Some trees are not solid in the trunk, 
but are filled with a soft substance, called 
pith, as the elder. This pith fills all the 
stems of the tree, and it remains there as 
long as the tree lives. There are some 
plants which have quite hollow stems, 
like a hollow pipe ; which is caused by 
the outside coating, or woody part, grow- 
ing so fast that the pith has not time to 
grow, and it becomes torn to pieces by 
the outside part of the stem. 

Plants are also divided into indigenous 
and exotic. 

Indigenous plants are those which grow 
wild in any country, and naturally belong 
to that country. 

Exotic plants are those which do not 
naturally belong to a country, but have 

12 








Flowers. 
been brought from other countries. Al- 
most all garden flowers are exotics, for 
there are very few of them that really 
belong to our country. And nearly all 
the fruit-trees are exotics; for there were 
no such things as apples, pears, and 
peaches in America when it was first dis- 
covered, 

There are different names applied to 
the different parts of a plant. 


Or Roots. 


The root, as you know, is the part 
beneath the ground, in such plants as 
grow in the ground. And in plants that 
are called parasitic, the parts by which 
they cling to the trees or palings may be 
called roots. 

A branching root is divided into several 
parts, in a similar manner to the upper 
part of the plant — as the roots of trees. 

Fibrous roots are divided into very 
fine thread-like parts—as the roots of 
grass. 
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Spindle roots are large at the top, ta- 
pering downwards to a point —as carrots, 
parsnips, and radishes. 

Bulbous roots are nearly round —as 
the onion, hyacinth, &. 

There are other descriptions of roots, 
but the four | have named are the most 
common. 

The trunk of a plant is the part which 
rises from the root above the ground — 
as the body of a tree, or the stalk of a 
tall plant. 

From the trunk proceed the branches, 
and these support the leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. In the winter there are no leaves 
upon the trees, but there are many buds 
on the branches. The leaves and blos- 
soms are enclosed in these in a perfect 
state, but very small. Some buds produce 
only leaves; others produce blossoms. 
The leaf-buds are sharp-pointed and slen- 
der, but the blossom-buds are round and 
blunt. 

If you pick a flower-bud to pieces 
carefully, and examine it with a magni- 
fying glass, you will see all the parts of 
the flower. It is wonderful how nicely 
the little leaves and flowers are packed 
up in the bud. Some trees retain their 
leaves during the winter: these are called 
evergreens. ‘The holly, the bay, and the 
box are evergreens. 


Or LEAVEs. 


The leaves of trees and plants are also 
different in their forms, and there is a 
name for every form. 

First, then, the stalk or leaf-stem is 
called the petiole, and the ridge up the 
middle of the leaf is called the midrib. 

The chief terms are, ovate, obovate, 
oval cordate, lanceolate, linear, awl- 





form, arrow-form, lobed, palmate, pin- 
nate, serrate, bipinnate, pedate. 

You will, perhaps, be startled at all 
these names, but I have only selected a 
few such as I know any child may under- 
stand. When you are older, I hope to 
see you pursuing the science, and learn- 
ing all the curious botanical terms. 





Ovate. 


The ovate leaf is formed like an egg 
— as an apple leaf. 

The obovate leaf is like the ovate, but 
with the smallest end next to the stem — 
as the leaf of the daisy. 

The oval leaf has both ends of the 
same breadth —as the wild cherry. 

The cordate leaf is heart-shaped, hav- 
ing the largest end towards the stalk. 
The word cor, in Latin, means heart. 

The lanceolate leaf is shaped some- 
thing like the head of an ancient lance, 
being long, narrow, and tapering to a 
point — as the leaf of the willow. 

The linear leaf is of the same width 
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through nearly the whole length, and 
pointed at the end—as some of the 
grasses. 

The awl-form leaf is narrow and 
curved, something like a shoemaker’s 
awl. 

The arrow-form leaf is shaped like the 
head of an arrow. 

The lobed leaf has deep notches or 
partings in the sides or ends —as the leaf 
of the oak or the maple. 





The palmate leaf resembles the hand 
with the fingers spread out — as the horse- 
chestnut. 

The pinnate leaf has separate small 
leaves on opposite sides of the same 
petiole or stalk —as the acacia. 








Serrate. 
round the edge —as the leaf of the rose- 
tree or cherry-tree. 
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As I have said, there are many more 
varieties of leaf; but I must leave the de- 
scription of them for some other occasion. 

You will find much pleasure in looking 
at one class of leaves and then at anoth- 
er, and observing the difference between 


>> 
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Or FLow ers. 


I shall now tell you of the most beauti- 
ful part of a plant ; I mean the flower. 

The flower is divided into seven parts. 
The names of these parts you must be 
particular to learn and remember. They 
are, 1. the calyx; 2. the corol; 3. the 
stamen; 4. the pistil; 5. the pericarp ; 
6. the seed; 7. the receptacle. 
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them. It is only by comparing them 
that you will become familiar with them, 
The various branches which spring from 
the midrib are very beautiful in all leaves, 
especially when held up to the light. 


The calyx, or flower-cup, is the green 
part immediately beneath the flower, in 
which the flower is generally situated. It 
consists either of one leaf or of several. 
Some flowers have no calyx — as the tu- 
lip. The long sheath or tube in which the 
flower of the pink is placed is the calyx. 
The calyx leaves usually cover the flower 
before it blows. The green covering of 
a rose-bud before it blows is the calyx. 
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The corol is the colored part within the 
calyx. ‘The leaves of the corol are called 
petals. A tulip has six petals. A rose 
has many petals. Most flowers have a 
neciary. ‘This is the part in which the 
honey is found. From the nectary the 
bees gather their honey. 

The stamens are the slender, thread- 
like substances within the corol, generally 
placed in a circle round the pistil. A 
tulip has six stamens, and the blossom of 
an apple-tree twenty. 

The stamen is also divided into the 
anther, pollen, and filament. 

The anther is the little knob on the 
end of the stamen. 

The pollen is the fine dust within and 
upon the anther. Bees, when returning 
to their hives, frequently have their thighs 
covered with a yellow powder; this is 
the pollen of flowers, which they have 
gathered. They lay it up in their little 
cells. The pollen of plants, thus gathered, 
is made into beeswax. 

The filament is the part which supports 
the anther and pollen. 

The pistil is that part which stands in 
the centre of the flower, surrounded by 
the stamens—as the large green sub- 
stance in a tulip. Some flowers have but 
one pistil, and others have several. The 
pistil is divided into three parts, viz., the 
stigma, germ, and style. 

The stigma is the lower knob that is 
seated on the end of the pistil. 

The germ is the lower part of the pistil, 
which, when it is ripe, contains the seed. 

The style is that part of the pistil which 
connects the stigma with the germ. The 
style of the lily is very long, but the tulip 
has no style. Many flowers have no 
style. 





The pericarp is the bag that contains 
the seed; sometimes called the seed-bag. 

Whatever contains the seed of a plant 
is called the pericarp. Different plants 
produce a different number of seeds. 
Some have only one, some two, and 
some many. 

A botanist once calculated the number 
of seeds which a single stalk of fobacco 
produced in one summer. He found the 
number to be THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
THOUSAND! 

There are several curious ways in 
which seeds are scattered on the earth. 
Some are so formed as to be carried a 
great distance by the wind —as the feath- 
ery seeds of the thistle, and the dandelion, 
which children call clocks, and many 
others. 

The receptacle is the end of the flower- 
stem, upon which the other six parts of 
the flower stand. 

I might now proceed to tell you many 
other things about plants, but this will do 
for one lesson. 
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The Story of Chicama. 


CHAPTER XII. 
(Continued from p. 148.] 


HE week which followed the events de- 
tailed in the last chapter, was the 
most memorable in the history of 
Peru. Influenced by a variety of 
motives, Atahualpa had consented to an 
interview with Pizarro. He had heard 
of the amazing power of the latter, of the 
feats of his soldiers, their horses de- 
scribed as strange, swift animals, and their 
fire-arms, which seemed to wield the 
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thunder and the lightning. He had heard 
of their irresistible march into the coun- 
try, and of the failure of every attempt to 
oppose them. Pizarro had taken care to 
send messengers to the inca, to say that 
he was the ambassador of a mighty, but 
benignant monarch, in the land of the 
rising sun; that he was the bearer of a 
message of peace if obedience were ren- 
dered to his commands, but of vengeance 
in case he was opposed. Confiding in 
these assurances, repeatedly given, Ata- 
hualpa assented to the meeting which 
Pizarro urged upon him. 

There were, indeed, other motives in 
the mind of the emperor than those which 
flowed from the representations of the 
Spanish leader. His soul was disturbed 
by a superstitious awe, at the approach 
of beings so strange as these foreigners 
were described to be. He could hardly 
regard them but as messengers from the 
unseen world, and destined to fulfil some 
great purposes of Heaven. ‘To oppose 
such beings, was not only vain, but a 
presumptuous defiance of the will of 
Providence. Beside these considerations, 
the emperor did not forget those of policy. 
His dynasty* was by no means estab- 
lished. ‘Though Huascar was dead, his 
brother, Manco Capac, was still living, 


* In the main, we follow the thread of histo- 
ry in our narrative, the leading purpose being 
to give a representation of the spirit of these 
times ; but in respect to the death of Huascar, 
we have made it precede the capture of Ata- 
hualpa, whereas, in point of fact, it followed 
that event. 

The reader will please correct our error, 
which may be found in chap. vi. p. 118, vol. 
xii. Huascar is there represented as saying 
that he was the “ only lawful child”’ of Huana 
Capac. The word child should be successor. 
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and began already to aspire to the 
throne. 

Indeed, many of the people of Cusco 
and the vicinity had already declared in 
his favor. Though Atahualpa had de. 
stroyed several members of the incarial 
line, many still survived ; and he had just 
heard that Runa, a sister of Huascar, 
and celebrated for her beauty and talents, 
with Orano, a priest of such powers as to 
pass for a sorcerer, were actually on 
their way to join Manco Capac at Cusco, 
to aid in the attempt to place him upon 
the throne of his fathers. 

The camp of the emperor was pitched 
in the vicinity of Caxamalca. Here he 
had been visited by messengers from 
Pizarro, who again assured the monarch 
of the benignant character and friendly 
intentions of their chief. These had wit- 
nessed with mingled amazement and cu- 
pidity the splendor and wealth of the 
Peruvian monarch and his attendants. 
Their persons seemed loaded with orna- 
ments of gold, silver, and precious stones, 
and the precious metals actually consti- 
tuted the chief material of their utensils. 
The effect of the representations of this 
kind upon Pizarro and his greedy troops, 
was to render them eager to commence 
their work of plunder, upon which. they 
were now fully resolved. 

While Pizarro was approaching the 
point of rendezvous, Atahualpa was agi- 
tated by many conflicting emotions. 
Hope and fear, suspicion and confidence, 
in respect to his visitors, alternately took 
possession of his breast. A short time 
previous to the day appointed for the 
ominous interview, news was_ brought 
him of the capture of Runa, Orano, and 
an unknown attendant. He merely or- 
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dered them to be kept in confinement, 
and proceeded with his preparations for 
the meeting. 

Pizarro had already advanced and en- 
tered the town of Caxamalca, a consider- 
able place, fortified by a wall of earth. 
He had taken possession of a large court 
between the palace and the temple of the 
sun, and was thus in a strong position. 

Early in the morning of the 16th of 
November, A. D. 1582, the Peruvian 
camp was all in motion. Anxious to ap- 
pear to the greatest advantage in the eyes 
of his visitors, Atahualpa resorted to every 
art to decorate his person, and exhibit 
the splendor of his court and camp. The 
day was far spent in tedious preparations, 
and it was not till late that he and his 
gorgeous retinue approached the town of 
Caxamalca, where Pizarro awaited them. 

When they came in sight, their appear- 
ance was in the highest degree imposing. 
Before the sovereign, advanced four hun- 
dred men as marshals to clear the way. 
The emperor, seated on a couch deco- 
rated with plumes, and glittering with gold 
and jewels, was borne on the shoulders of 
some of his nobles. The officers of his 
court and his chief attendants followed, 
being carried ina similar manner. Sing- 
ers and dancers accompanied the gay and 
gorgeous procession. An army amount- 
ing to thirty thousand men, marching in 
long array, completed the train. 

The inca entered Caxamalca, and came 
near the quarters of the Spaniards. He 
was here met by a Catholic priest, named 
Valverde, the chaplain of the expedition. 
Pizarro had again and again assured the 
inca of his pacific intentions; but he had 
nevertheless determined to attack and 
capture him, and plunder his people. 





This perfidy and falsehood did not hinder 
him or his priest from acting in the name 
of their religion, and by the avowed au- 
thority of the church. 

It may well be imagined that Atahual- 
pa, the monarch of yeolens that stretched 
two thousand miles from north to south ; 
of a nation that numbered fifteen mil- 
lions ; of a people whose nobles bowed 
their heads to the ground in reverence for 
his person; of a dynasty that had reigned 
undisputed for centuries, and that claimed 
to hold their throne as the descendants of 
the sun — should have listened to the ad- 
dress of the Spanish priest with undisguised 
amazement. That functionary proceed- 
ed to give a long account of the creation 
of the world; of the fall of Adam; the 
death and resurrection of Christ; and the 
appointment of the apostles. He then 
stated that the Pope of Rome, named 
Alexander, was their successor, and, as 
such, was God’s agent on earth. Acting 
in this capacity, he, the said Pope Alexan- 
der, had given all the countries of Ameri- 
ca, and among the rest the empire of 
Peru, to the*king of Spain! 

To enforce the claim thus established, 
the said king of Spain had sent his trusty 
servant Pizarro, here present, who now 
demanded of Atahualpa, forthwith, that 
he should renounce the worship of the 
sun, which was a base idolatry; that 
he should adopt the Christian faith and 
worship, which was the only true religion, 
and require his people to do the same; 
and finally, that he should confess himself 
to be a vassal of the king of Spain!! 

An address so monstrous shocked the 
feelings of the Peruvian king, but he be- 
haved with dignity. He replied that he 
was monarch of Peru by the right of 
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succession, and he could not conceive 
how a foreign priest or pope could dis- 
pose of that which did not belong to him. 
He said he had no disposition to reject 
the faith of his country and his ancestors; 
and as to the strange things told him by 
the priest, he could hardly understand 
them, much less believe them, unless he 
was furnished with some conclusive evi- 
dence of their truth and authority. 

Upon this, Valverde handed him his 
breviary,* saying, “ In this holy book you 
will find proofs of the truth of what I say.” 

Atahualpa took the book eagerly, turned 
over its leaves, and then held it to his ear. 
After listenting for a time, he threw it upon 
the ground, with an air of disdain, saying, 
*‘ This is silent; it does not speak to me.” 
Upon this, Valverde flew into a pretended 
rage, and, turning to the Spaniards, ex- 
claimed, “To arms! Christians, to arms ! 
Behold, the heathen insults the word of 
God! Strike down these impious dogs. 
Strike, for the cause of our holy religion !”’ 
The soldiers, already eager to begin the 
work of plunder, did not need this appeal 
of the bloody-minded priest. The signal 
of assault was instantly given, the martial 
music burst upon the ear; and the cannon, 
artfully planted to do the work of death, 
opened their fire. At the same time, 
volleys of musketry were discharged, the 
infantry pushed forward, and the dragoons, 
sword in hand, rushed to the carnage. 

Lulled into security by the repeated 
assurances of Pizarro, the Peruvians were 
totally unprepared for the onset. They 
stood for a moment panic-struck, and fell 
like sheep before the slaughterers. The 


* A breviary is a compilation containing 
the daily service of the church of Rome. 





rest then fled in confusion, pursued and cut 
down by the Spaniards. Pizarro, witha 
chosen band, pushed forward to secure 
the person of the inca. ‘The nobles of 
the unfortunate monarch crowded around 
him, and sought to protect him. With 
touching fidelity, they stood firm, and 
many of them perished beneath the re. 
lentless weapons of the assailants. 

The struggle was short, but decisive, 
For a brief space, the streets of Caxamal- 
ca resounded with the thunder of cannon, 
and the peals of music blended with yells 
of terror and dismay on one side, and 
cries of “ Strike !” — “ Kill!” —“ Down 
with the infidel dogs!” on the other. 

The inca was soon captured by Pi. 
zarro, and the Peruvians, learning this 
fact, fled in all directions. They were, 
however, pursued by the Spanish soldiers, 
who seemed to find a fiendish inspiration 
in the cries of agony and the wailings of 
despair that came up from the wounded 
and the dying around them. Alas! the 
tiger is less bloody than the Christian 
soldier, when he is let loose upon a foe he 
has been taught to despise. The soldier, 
though he may wear the name of Chris- 
tian, is then no longer a man, but a 
demon, and does a demon’s work. Such 
is the testimony of history in all ages. 
Let him who embraces the profession of 
arms consider well what he is doing! 

The contest was over, but the work of 
death did not cease. The flying Perv- 
vians were pursued and butchered without 
remorse. ‘Those who resisted and those 
who begged for life were slaughtered 
alike. It was not till the sun went down 
that the hand of the slayer was stayed. 
Four thousand Indians perished ; yet not @ 
Spaniard was slain. The gold and silver 
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that fell into the hands of the plunderers 
amounted to millions. Transported with 
their good fortune, and heedless of the 
scenes of agony and death around them, 
the Spaniards spent the night in thanks- 
givings to God for the glorious victory 
he had granted: to the faithful followers 
of the cross, and in bacchanalian revels! 
It is not our design to detail the further 
history of the unfortunate Atahualpa, or 
the perfidy and cruelty which marked the 
proceedings of his captors. We need 
but say that, after a series of sufferings, 
he was subjected to a mock trial, and 
condemned to death. Father Valverde 
added to this doom the denunciation 
of the church; but he then offered to 
convert the prisoner to the Christian 
faith. The soul of the inca revolted 
from such a proposal, coming from such 
a source. But the priest, like those of 
his calling, was deeply skilled in the arts 
of breaking down the mind ; and accord- 
ingly he threatened his victim with being 
burned alive, and consigned to the ago- 
nizing fires of hell hereafter, if he refused 
to be baptized and to embrace the Catho- 
lic faith. The scene presented was one 
of those dark and fearful passages with 
which the history of priestcraft abounds. 
The monarch was wasted to a shadow 
by suffering and sorrow, but he had still 
something of the dignity which belongs 
to a superior mind. ‘Though trained in 
the habits which attend an exalted station, 
he was now seated upon the floor of his 
prison, which was lighted only by the 
glare of a torch. Before him was the 
priest, making a last offer to the prisoner. 
The struggle in the inca’s breast was 
painted upon his brow. For a long time, 


whelmed by the horrors that threatened 
him, he yielded to the priest, and received 
baptism. In consideration of his con- 
version, the monk granted him absolu- 
tion for his sins, and kindly caused him 
to be strangled at the stake, instead of 
being roasted to death by fire, as had 
been decreed by his judges! 

Such is the record which history has 
left us; and fearful as it is, unhappily, it 
stands not alone. It is but one among a 
thousand instances, in which men, wield- 
ing the authority of “the church,” and 
pretending to act for God, have made hu- 
manity blush. The lesson which these 
things teach us is, to shun the agents of 
every system, whatever it may be, who, 
pretending to act by divine appointment, 
proceed in a manner for which the words 
and example of Christ do not furnish plain 
and explicit authority. Let no priest, or 
potentate,.or power, exercise influence 
over our minds, who cannot point to the 
Bible, and show us, in phrases not to be 
mistaken, his high commission ! 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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_— 


Jean Pie de la Mirandole.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME COLLET. 
[Continued from p. 128.] 


NE day, Fra Rinaldo, prior of the con- 
vent, entered the apartment where 
all the family were. “I announce 
to you,” said he, “ news which will be, 

doubtless, very indifferent to most of you, 
but which Jean will hear with interest.” 


* In the absence of the editor, some typo- 
graphical errors have occurred in the pre- 
ceding number. - “‘ Pie de Mirandole ” should 





he resisted ; but at last, shocked and over- 


be ** Pic de Mirandole ” as above. 
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*¢ What is it?” cried young Mirandole, 
turning toward his uncle. 

“ The arrival of the celebrated profes- 
sor Lulli; he comes to sustain theological 
themes with his pupils at the University 
of Modena.” 

** O, how I wish to see him!” cried the 
child with enthusiasm — “ Lulli, the wisest 
man in Europe. O, my uncle, what 
a wonderful man he must be!” Then, 
perceiving that his admiration excited the 
irony of his brother, he was silent; but 
he immediately made a bold resolution. 

When the prior arose to go out, he 
followed him; and, as soon as he could 
speak with him alone, he said, “ Uncle, I 
wish to go to Modena; I wish to see the 
celebrated professor; I wish to sustain, 
before him, a theme, that I may do honor 
to the name of my father. Uncle, do you 
believe that I should succeed, or that my 
desire is only an illusion of pride?” 
“Child,” replied Fra Rinaldo, “ thy 
thought is noble and great, and, though 
very young, I believe thou art learned 
enough to sustain a theme as you pro- 
pose. But how wilt thou go to Modena ? 
Thy family is banished, and forbidden to 
return there under pain of death; and, 
notwithstanding thy youth, thou art in- 
cluded in this severe proscription. It 
would be a rash act to expose thy life for 
the vain desire of glory!” ‘ O, you do 
not know me,” cried Jean with chagrin ; 
“it is not the desire for glory which ani- 
mates me ; it is a better thought.” And 
then he told his uncle why he desired to 
undertake this perilous project; and the 
father, touched and conquered by his 
words and his devotion, promised to aid 
him. Jean resolved to conceal his jour- 
ney from his family, and to depart on the 





morrow with a lay brother, under pretex 
of retiring to a neighboring convent, 
whose superior desired to know him; byt 
he determined to take the route to Mo. 
dena, where he should appear under the 
mere name of Jean, and, as a you 
scholar, recommended to the celebrated 
Lulli, by Fra Rinaldo. 

When the morrow appeared, he rose 
and ran to the monastery to seek his 
uncle. Fra Rinaldo came to him, and 
they went together to his mother. It was 
with much urging that the prior obtained 
leave from the countess that Jean should 
go and pass some days with the superior 
of a neighboring convent ; the mother had 
never before been without her child, and 
she felt that she should be desolate in his 
absence. In the mean time, Fra Rinaldo 
having represented to her that it would 
be of the greatest use to her son, she no 
longer opposed it, but shed tears on seeing 
him depart. 

Fra Nicolo, a lay brother, who had 
great affection for Jean, was to accom- 
pany him, to take care of and protect 
him by his experience. He mounted 
upon a white mule, which was kept for 
the use of the friars, which went at an 
easy pace, and was very gentle. Jean, 
after having embraced his parents, leaped 
upon the pillion behind Fra Nicolo, and 
they set off for Modena. 

The child had concealed in his bosom 
the letter his uncle had given him to 
Professor Lulli, and he had placed ina 
small bag, at his girdle, all the themes he 
had written after his studies; he knew 
that, by reading attentively beforehand, 
he could answer all the questions pro- 
posed by Lulli. Full of security as to his 
replies to the do¢tor, he travelled gayly, 
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joining the amusements of childhood with 
his grave thoughts. 

On the way he played a thousand 
pranks. Often, under the pretence of 
resting the mule, he got off and walked, 
culling new flowers, or asking the vin- 
tagers for some of the grapes which hung 
on vines entangled with the trees; he 
always shared these gifts with Fra Ni- 
colo; and he amused himself by thanking 
the vintagers in Arabic or Hebrew, which 
made these good people laugh at him, 
though they did not understand him. At 
other times, getting in advance of the 
lazy mule, he ran along till he was out 
of sight, then hiding behind a tree, out 
of sight of Nicolo, who, not seeing him, 
gave the lash to the poor mule to over- 
take him; when he had enjoyed the em- 
barrassment of his guide, he reappeared 
suddenly to his eyes, and Fra Nicolo, 
after a mild reprimand, aided him to 
mount, and they continued on their 
way. 

As soon as they arrived at Modena, 
Jean, accompanied by Fra Nicolo, pre- 
sented himself to Lulli. He took the let- 
ter from the prior, without regarding him 
who had presented it; but when he had 
raised his eyes, and saw such a youth- 
ful advocate, of but thirteen years, he 
thought that Fra Rinaldo did but mock 
him, by saying Jean was among the best 
scholars in Italy; but the letter was so 
precise, and he there mentioned so many 
instances of his great learning, he re- 
solved to put some questions to him to 
prove him. Jean replied so knowingly 
and profoundly that the doctor was as- 
tonished, and resolved immediately to 
admit him to the trial with the candidates 
who were to sustain a thesis of theology 
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in the presence of the magistrates and 
learned men of Italy. 

The day which Jean so impatiently 
expected at last arrived, and, at the mo- 
ment he entered the enclosure to engage 
in the contest, he felt an almost super- 
natural power of resolution. 

The Podestat of Modena, surrounded 
by magistrates and feudal princes of the 
states, was seated upon chairs covered 
with purple, from which they could see 
the whole assembly. Amongst these high 
lords Jean recognized Bonacasse, the 
enemy of his family, and the cause of 
their ruin. His presence inflamed him 
with a new ardor, and he resolved to raise 
to the name of his father a glory which 
could not be tarnished. 

The hall was full, and crowded in the 
public seats, when Doctor Lulli entered, 
covered with a long black robe, bordered 
with ermine, and mounted his chair. He 
had before him six pupils, whom he was 
to interrogate, each with a black robe, 
but without ermine. Among them Jean 
de la Mirandole attracted great attention, 
and excited general astonishment. It 
was, indeed, an extraordinary spectacle to 
see this child with his white wig, his red 
cheeks, and bright eyes full of candor, 
covered with a doctor’s robe, and ready 
to sustain a theologian’s theme. 

The youth, a little embarrassed at the 
regards he drew, lowered his head, and 
heard attentively the responses the other 
pupils made to the doctor. When their 
examination was finished and his turn 
came, imboldened by their weakness, he 
raised his eyes with assurance to the in- 
terrogator ; but in this movement his looks 
were involuntarily directed towards one of 
the public galleries, and he nearly allowed 
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a cry to escape him, in recognizing his 
mother in the midst of the crowd. His 
mother, who had divined his purpose, had 
learned the truth from Fra Rinaldo, and 
had come to Modena to die with him if 
he was discovered by their enemy. The 
young savant repressed the emotion cre- 
ated by the sight of his mother, and, in- 
spired by all the sentiments which elevate 
the soul, he replied with perfect clearness 
and wonderful eloquence to the points 
of science proposed by the doctor. 

The doctor, astonished, endeavored by 
cross questions to puzzle him; but he 
vainly multiplied all scholastic subtilties ; 
the child seemed to play with these diffi- 
culties. Finally, Lulli, conquered by his 
genius, and led by the enthusiasm of the 
assembly, declared him worthy of the 
recompense promised by the magistrate 
of Modena to the one of six candidates 
who should best sustain a thesis. 

Jean, conducted by the doctor, ad- 
vanced towards the grandees. Full of 
joy, but without pride, he kept his eyes 
fixed upon his mother, whose emotion be- 
trayed itself by tears. Suddenly a voice 
was. heard; it was that of Lord Bona- 
casse. ‘The name!” demanded he; 
‘the name of this child,” cried he to the 
magistrate of Modena; for he recognized 


the son of count de la Mirandole. At 


these words, the mother, full of terror, 
rushed from the crowd to the side of her 
son; she encircled him with her arms, as 
if to protect him from danger. But the 
intrepid child disengaged himself, and, 
placing himself before the magistrate, 
said, in a strong voice, “I am called Jean 
Pic de la Mirandole, son of the lord of 
Mirandole, count of Concordia. I know 
that my family is banished from here, to 





return on pain of death! I deliver my 
head to you, Lord Bonacasse ; but I ask 
from you, podestat of Modena, the recom. 
pense due to me for my triumph to-day, 
You know that the choice of the recom. 
pense is left to me! I have chosen! 
Pardon my family ; return to my father 
his wealth, his honors, and his country; 
then let me die, if you think it just.” 

A thousand voices applauded him; all 
hearts were moved, and all eyes filled 
with tears ; the magistrate himself, unable 
to contain his emotion, embraced the 
noble child, and granted for his sake the 
pardon of his family. Bonacasse was 
obliged to restore to the count de la Mi. 
randole the dominions of his ancestors; 
and this heritage, lost by arms, was re- 
gained by the eloquence of a child. 

Pic de la Mirandole became the wisest 
man of his age; he travelled in all Ev. 
rope, visiting the most celebrated univer 
sities ; that of Paris accorded to him great 
honors, and Charles VIII., who reigned 
then in France, called him his friend. 


———— 


The Declaration of Independence 


s}mpyray, Mr. Merry, why is there 80 
much talk about the Fourth of 
July 2?” 

I am going to tell you, my dear— 
though I am not sure but I have told you 
before. Yet no matter for that—a good 
story will bear to be told twice. 

You know that, about seventy years ago, 
the United States were colonies of Great 
Britain, just as Canada and New Bruns- 
wick are colonies now. We had no 
congress and no president, but the king 
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aT my and parliament of Great Britain made 
I ask laws for us and ruled over us. 


rich and moist ground, its huge branches 
spread out in all directions from the mas- 


ecom- Now, the people of this country be-| sive trunk, and are covered with broad, 
o-day, came dissatisfied with the British govern- | handsome, glossy leaves. The stem is 
ecom. ment; so they sent some of their wise | tall and erect, covered with a smooth 
osen | men to Philadelphia, to consult about it, | bark, which falls off every year. It also 
father and see what could be done. ‘These | bears very small flowers, which make 
ntry ; men, when assembled, formed a congress, | their appearance a little before the leaf. 
' and after deliberating a great while, they | The wood is of a hard and fine grain, 
n; all drew up a paper declaring that the people | though rather brittle; when old, it has 


filled of America had been badly treated by | dark veins, and when cut, nearly resem- 








inable 4 the English government; that they would | bles walnut-wood. 
d the submit to it no longer, and that they would 
ke the therefore be free! This Declaration of 
Was Independence was published on the 4th 
la Mi of July, 1776; and hence the fourth of 
stors ; July is celebrated as a day of joy and fes- 
aS Te: tivity in our country. ‘That day we be- 
came an independent nation; and hence |—# 
wisest it is often spoken of as the “ birthday of | aes 
| Eu. American liberty.” 
niver- This Declaration of Independence was | €/|]h = —|| Rais . 
great chiefly drawn up by a famous man from | 3, aaraaes =\\\ 
igned Virginia, ‘Thomas Jefferson, and it was “Ai Ae 
1. signed by every member of the congress. | 23% yells ae SN 
It has become celebrated all over the | Sp es if : 
world, as well for the beauty and force 
of its language, as the truth of its senti- 
nee, ments, The original document has been 
frequently copied, and no doubt all our 
re $0 teaders have seen a fac-simile, or exact} The plane is said to be the tree which 


h of copy, of the signatures to it. When they 


best keeps out the rays of the sun in 
are old enough to understand such mat- 


summer, and most readily admits them 


ar — ters, they should read the Declaration of | jn winter. For this reason, it has often 
1 you Independence, and fully understand its | peen planted near large buildings and 
good contents. siiinees palaces, and in public walks and places 

of exercise. Pliny, who lived more than 
path The Plane-Tree. eighteen hockii cab ago, mentions a 
a" HE plane-tree is a native of the most | plane-tree in Lycia, in the trunk of which 
ro western parts of Asia, where it forms | had been formed, by degrees, a large 
yt one of the noblest objects in the vege- | cavern, which measured eighty feet round. 
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table kingdom. When planted in 





He also states that one of the governors, 
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with eighteen other persons, often dined 
and supped comfortably in it. While he 
and his company were sitting safe and 
dry within, the noise of the rain, pat- 
tering on the leaves overhead, became 
agreeable music to them. History tells 
of another, the hollow of which served 
for an emperor, with fifteen of his 
friends, to sit and dine in, at the same 
time allowing room for their attendants 
to wait upon them. The emperor used 
to call it his nest. In Eastern countries, 
the plane seems to have been considered 
sacred, as the oak was formerly in Britain. 





One modern traveller describes a most 
noble grove of these trees which ador 
the plain of Antioch; and another records 
that he enjoyed a night’s rest under plane. 
trees of great beauty in the valley of 
Lebanon. 

The plane is cultivated in Europe, and 
grows into a fine tree, though not to the 
very large size which it attains in the East, 
It is said to have been first introduced jp. 
to England by the celebrated Lord Bacon, 
who planted some at his country-seat, at 
Verulam, which were in a flourishing state 
more than a century after his death. 











Foot-Races. 


F all sports, those of racing seem to be 
the most universal ; but nowhere do 
they seem to have been of so great im- 
portance as in ancient Greece. Here 

they acquired a sort of national impor- 
tance. They were designed to confirm 
the health of their youth; to inure them 
to fatigue ; and to improve their strength, 
vigor, and activity. 

The persons who were designed to 

take part in these races, were put into 





training, under experienced masters, for 
about twelve months. Strict rules were 
laid down for the whole of their conduct. 
Their food was simple, being chiefly 
dried figs, nuts, soft cheese, and coarse, 
heavy bread. They were forbidden the 
use of wine and strong drink. They were 
required to rise early, to take suitable 
exercise, and to avoid every thing which 
might injure their health or strength. 
When the time for the races arrived, they 
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were carefully examined, to see if all the 
rules had been complied with. They 
had then to lay aside such parts of their 
clothes as might entangle them, or in any 
way binder their course. 

The place in which the racers ran, was 
about six hundred feet in length, and was 
hence called the Stadium. On each side 
was a large gallery, in which was seated a 
great multitude of spectators, who crowd- 
ed from all parts of the country. The 
path which the racers were to keep was 
marked out by white lines or posts ; and 
he who did not keep to those lines, or 
who took any unfair advantage, lost the 
prize, even though he were the first to 
reach the goal. The reward, which was 
a garland of leaves, was placed full in 
sight of the racers; and they were en- 
couraged to exert themselves to the very 
utmost, by the cheers and shouts of the 
thousands who were looking upon them. 
When the judges had determined who 
was the winner, his name was proclaimed 
by the herald; the crown of leaves was 
placed upon his head; and he was con- 
ducted along the line in triumph, amidst 
the repeated applauses of the delighted 
multitudes. 

Human life, including the careful per- 
formance of all its duties, is often com- 
pared toa race. Happy are those who 
so run this race, as to receive from the 
hands of the Supreme Judge the crown 
of eternal life ! 


— 


The Quail. 


HE quail is a well-known and beautiful 
bird, and is sometimes called a par- 
tridge. It is found in amazing quan- 
tities on the shores of the Red Sea, 








in the wilderness of Palestine, and in the 
deserts of Arabia Petreea. Quails often 
remove, in very large flocks, from place 
to place ; and, in their passage across the 
saa, to and from Africa, more than a 
hundred thousand have been killed at one 
time. Some are eaten while fresh; the 
rest are salted and dried for future use. 
They are easily caught. In the north 
of Persia, the men stick two poles in their 
girdles, and dress them up so as to look, 
at a distance, like the horns of an animal, 
They then crawl about the fields, with a 
hand net ; and the quail, supposing them 
to be beasts, allows the men to come 
near enough to throw the net over it. 
We read in the Bible, that when the Jews, 
in their passage through the wilderness, 
clamored to have flesh to eat, God caused 
a strong wind to drive quails in very large 
quantities about the camp; and thus, by 
a miracle, provided more than a million 
persons with food for some weeks. God, 
however, was greatly displeased with the 
Jews on that occasion, because of their 
impatience and ingratitude, and destroyed 
thousands of them by means of a sore 
plague. 
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Be quick to forgive ; be slow to offend, 
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1922 MAXIMILIAN CHRISTOPHER MILLER—TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Maximilian Christopher Miller. 


HIS man may be ranked among the 
‘ modern giants. He was eight feet 
high, and every way proportionally 
large. He had a fierce countenance, 
seeming to express a kind of savage 
ferocity. He was born at Leipsic, in 
Germany, in 1694, and was exhibited 
through Europe, every where exciting 
astonishment by his size and appear- 
ance. 

What a difference between Maximilian 
Christopher Miller and General Tom 
Thumb! It is probable that the former 
was at least ten times as large as the 
latter; but big as he was, little Tommy 
has created a much more lively sensation 
than the German giant. It would seem, 
after all, that a little man is preferred to 
a big one! 





To Readers and Correspondents, 


S we are near the close of our half. 
yearly volume, it is proper that we 
occupy a column with a few words of 
chitchat with our patrons and corre. 

spondents. 

To the former we offer many thanks 
for their good nature in overlooking our 
faults, and making the best of our hum. 
ble endeavors to amuse and instruct our 
readers. ‘To the latter we must repeat 
the apology before offered, that, while we 
are in a foreign land, travelling from 
place to place, we can hardly receive 
their letters. We must forego the pleas. 
ure of communing with them, by pen and 
paper, for a time, hoping that, when our 
travels are over, and when we have gath- 
ered a little more strength and health by 
relaxation, we may resume our intercourse, 
and have the same shower of letters, by 
the mails, that once used to greet us. 

To those who are very anxious to 
know our plans for the future, we say, 
confidentially, that we propose to conclude 
the story of * Jacob Karl ” in about three 
numbers more: the adventures of ‘ Chi- 
cama” will extend to four numbers. 
“ Walks and Talks” will be a pretty long 
story, but will be finished before the close 
of the year. 

We have lots of new cuts, designed to 
adorn our pages; and the next number 
will present a sample of the improve 
ments, in that respect, which we intend 
to introduce into our work in future. We 
hope and trust that, if our friends have 
been content with us heretofore, they will 
have reason to be still more so hereafter. 

Our Music, and other articles intended 
for this number, are necessarily deferred. 
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